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kroesharige r as sen tusschen Selebes en Papua, p. 303). The
meaning of placing the child " over the fire " in the passage
just quoted is probably explained by the practice, observed
in the neighbouring island of Timor, of keeping a smouldering
or charcoal fire (" een kolen vuur ") for four days under the
bed on which the new-born child is laid (Tijdschrift voor
NeerlancFs Indie, vol. vii. (1845), p. 280). In New Britain,
after a birth has taken place, they kindle a fire of leaves and
fragrant herbs, and the mother takes the child and swings
it backwards and forwards through the smoke of the fire,
while the friends present utter good wishes. At the same
time the Dukduk men hold their hands in the smoke or
ashes and then lay them on the child's eyes, ears, temples,
nose, and mouth "to preserve it from the influence of evil
spirits " (R. Parkinson, Im Bismarck-Archipel, p. 94.$^.). In
ancient Mexico a young child was passed four times through
the fire (Clavigero, History of Mexico, trans, by Cullen, i.
p. 317) ; in Madagascar he was passed twice over the fire
before he was taken out of the house for the first time (W. Ellis,
History of Madagascar, i. p. 152). In Canton the following
ceremony is performed " at any time during the earlier years
of childhood, its object being to render the child courageous
and ward off evil. A lump of alum is taken by the mother,
and touching the child's forehead, eyes, breast, and shoulders
with it, she pronounces a certain formula. Then the alum
is put into the fire and is supposed to assume the likeness of
the creature which the child fears most. Before actually
placing the alum into the fire, the mother moves the child
several times over the glowing charcoal " {China Review, ix.
(i880-81), p. 303). The ancient Greek practice of running
round the hearth with a child on the fifth or seventh day after
birth (Suidas, s.v. apfaSpofua] Schol. on Plato, Theaetetus,
p. 160 E ; Hesychius, s.v. Spofjudtywv fjfJLap) may have been
a substitute for the older custom of passing the child over
the fire. But the older and ruder rite, after it had been
abandoned by the Greeks themselves, seems still to have
lingered in their legends of the gods. This was natural, since
the life of the gods is merely a reflection of the life of savage
man.